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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


The sure sign of superiority 
S. S. PIERCE 


CANDIES 


The highest standard of quality 


5. S. PIERCE CO 


FEED THE BIRDS 


Use the PACKARD AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


Keeps food dry, avoids 
waste, holds a quart, weighs 
(packed) 3 pounds, and 
costs $1 and postage. Why 
Pay more? 


Special Mixture Bird Food 


Balanced ration. Nothing 
else like it: nothing else so 
good. 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage. 


Wild Birds 


Catalogue Free 


Everything for 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1414 Washingten Street Canton, Mass. 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P. C. £ 


Cuticura Soap 
Shampoos 


Cleanse the scalp and hair of dandruff and dust and 
assist in the healthy growth of hair. You will be de- 
lighted with their fragrance and efficiency. Send for 
trial outfit Soap and Ointment with full dire@ions. 


Address: “‘Cuticura,” Dept. L, Malden, Mass. 


For Humane Sunday, April 14, and 
Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 15-20 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A,, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Humane Calendar for 1929................ each, 20 cts. 
Two for 35 cts.; six for $1.00; $1.80 per 
dozen. 

Our Dumb Aotanele, 5 anuary to December, 

Our Dumb Animals, June, 1926, to Decem- 
ber, 1927, bound in cloth, reduced price. 

Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set .... 


$1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6} x 33 ...... $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 ets. each or .. 5.00 


each $1.25 
each $1.00 


he Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 ‘“* “* 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... 
The Horse’s Prayer ..... 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, card.. im * * 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow ...... .50 “ “ 
The Folly of the Blinder ................. | ee 
Norie and the Outlaw, story .............. 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, ete. 


Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ......... we 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider..... Fr 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... oe m4 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care.in He alth and Disease . 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 ard 4 .. 50 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. 

About the Bird 
The Lady fr cloth, 35 cts. 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . .$0. 50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... i 


The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 3 ee 
The Trial of the Birds, 8 pp................ 
The Care of Caged Canaries............... — Se 
About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. ..$0.60 per 100 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation............... — oo 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ ° ee 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6 cts. perdoz. .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal's Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. .......... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35 cts.paper, 15 ets. 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 30 cts.......paper, 15 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two ior 25 cts., five or more ..each, 10 cts. 


cloth, 75 ets. 


About Other Animals—Continued 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp... $1. 00 rer 100 
What is the Jack London Club? 


Foreword from “‘Michael Brother of Jerry” . 30 
Why the Toad is so Useful ........... a oe 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. . 10 * 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals +. 2 “= 
HIumane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


Simon Grub’s Dream, poem .............. 
“Empty Tin Cans” cards, small or large ..... Tree 


Humane Education 


“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!” Selections from 

book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. ...... each, 5 ets. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........... Free 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 

32 pp., each, 10 ets. 
Humane Stamps, in colors ................ ‘$0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals” each, 25 ets, 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard each, 3 cts, 
Humane Education, a Handbook on Kind- 

ness to Animals, Reynolds ............ cloth, $1.00 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 ets. 

paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

cloth, 96 cts, 
Humane E Reaniion~tes Parents and Teach- 

Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set of eight, 35 ets. 
Humane Day Exercises.........-.0..0000- $1 - per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals K 
Human Nature in Some Pets I've Had, 8 pp. . 1. 

“Look at the Birds,” sermon by Dr. Jefferson. .30 “ “ 
Address to Boston Public Schools . . 2m * 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... 50 - 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, Spp. 1.50. °° “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. 
The Coming Education .................. aes. 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ............. 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three styles 
—Band “ Mercy, Humane Society, or 
Para: star on blue ground, with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 


Badges, gold finish, small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ............... 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, S. J. Eddy 50 ets. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ......... 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 
Does It Pay, story of one Band of Mercy .. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


are included in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


> such as 
aerograph, broadtail, Bahaism, 
patrogenesis, Sandburg, 


Latvia, ete. 

Constantly improved and kept up to 
date. 

Contains 452,000 Entries, 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. Regular and India 
.Paper Editions. Write for specimen 
pages, prices, etc. FREE Sample Pages 
if you name this paper. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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The Massachusetts Society 
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The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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It will be the fifteenth annual Be Kind to 
Animals Week that we observe April 14-20. 


We hope those of our readers who find them- 
selves at any time in Geneva will visit the 
International Humane Bureau, 4 cour Saint- 
Pierre. 


. 


If any of our readers are planning to be near 
Vienna about the middle of May, we hope 
they will arrange to attend the International 
Humane Congress to be held there May 12-17. 


There are at work on the farms, ranches, 
and plantations of the United States 16,000,- 
000 horses and mules. The decline in the use 
of such animals has been largely in non-agri- 
cultural work. 


On January 1, 1929, the Department of 
Agriculture tells us, the value of all farm ani- 
mals in the United States was $5,952,713,000 
as compared with $5,512,508,000 on January 
1, 1928. Value of horses and colts $981,331,- 
000; mules, $447,727,000. 


It is encouraging to learn that the promoters 
of the bull-fight at Dax, France, even though 
advertised as for the benefit of soldiers dis- 
abled in the Great War, reported a deficit of 
60,000 franes, while the city itself stood a loss 
of 25,000 frances. Bull-fights are poor means 
of raising money for charity. 


Sixteen hundred and ninety-four more com- 
plaints came into the offices of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. during 1928 than during 1927. 
We do not think this means more cruelty in 
the state but more interest in the general wel- 
fare of animals, a growing interest that leads 
more people to wish to see cruelty stopped. 


We believe all our readers learned with un- 
alloyed pleasure of the passing, without reser- 
vations, by Congress, of the measure com- 
mitting this country to the terms of the Kellogg 
Pact outlawing war. Of course this does not 
mean that War is outlawed, but it is the 
greatest step in this direction ever taken by 
the nations of the earth. 


The Goal Apparently in Sight 


The Chicago Demonstration 


E can imagine the interest with which 
great numbers of our readers read the 
brief account in the last issue of this magazine 
of the demonstration in Chicago, given on 
January 16 by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, of the new method of rendering in- 
sensible to pain our food animals in the process 
of slaughter. This demonstration took place 
in the Armour abattoir and under the direction 
of Mr. James D. Andrew, the consulting engi- 
neer of the Armour Company. There were 
present, representing the humane societies, 
the president of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
chairman of the National Committee on Hu- 
mane Slaughter, and Mr. Sydney H. Coleman, 
president of the American Humane Associa- 
tion and a member of the Committee. The 
others present besides Mr. Andrew represent- 
ing the Institute were: 


A. C. Bolz, general manager, Oscar Mayer 
& Company, Madison, Wisconsin 

J. Burns, general superintendent, Swift & 
Company 

Jay E. Decker, president, Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons, Mason City, Iowa 

S. C. Frazee, general superintendent, Wil- 
son & Company 

F. J. Gardner, operating research, Swift & 
Company 

Wesley Hardenbergh, Institute of American 
Meat Packers 

Charles E. Herrick, vice-president of the 
Brennan Packing Company, and former presi- 
dent of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers 

John Holmes, vice-president, Swift & Com- 
pany 
C. Robert Moulton, director of the Depart- 
ment of Nutrition, Institute of American Meat 
Packers 

R. G. Reynoldson, master mechanic, Oscar 
Mayer & Company, Madison, Wisconsin 

H. D. Tefft, director of the Department of 
Packing-house Practice and Research, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers 

Five of these gentlemen are members of the 
Special Committee on Improved Methods of 


Slaughtering, appointed by the Institute, and 
have been co-operating with Mr. Andrew. 
For months these representatives of the Insti- 
tute have been considering and planning for 
a method economical in operation and at the 
same time one that would reduce to a minimum 
the suffering of the animals killed for food. 


The New Method 


It has long been held that to give an animal 
an electric shock sufficient to destroy it would 
prevent the proper withdrawal of blood, and 
when such is the case the meat of the carcass 
will not keep. It has also been found that a 
low voltage which would allow proper bleed- 
ing merely rendered the animal incapable of 
motion but still sensitive to pain. It has 
therefore seemed for years to those most inter- 
ested that the solution of our problem—hu- 
mane slaughtering—was not to be found in 
electricity. 

Many years ago, however,—1903—a Dr. 
Leduc of Nantes, it appears, discovered a way 
whereby temporary stupefaction with com- 
plete insensibility to pain could be produced 
with a certain kind of electric current. This 
was taken up in 1927 by Prof. Dr. Max 
Miiller, of the University of Munich, and his 
confrere, Mr. Weinberger, and adapted to 
the needs of the slaughter-house, meeting the 
demand for a method that will instantly and 
painlessly render the animal insensible to pain 
until death occurs from loss of blood. The 
efficacy of the current used in this process evi- 
dently lies in its being what is known as an 
interrupted current. The voltage is low, it 
may run from 50 to 80, but the current is in- 
terrupted 9,000 times a minute. 

We learned of Dr. Miiller’s work last year 
and immediately wrote him. He wrote at 
once giving the details of the device and telling 
of its operation with cattle and swine. We 
also wrote to an influential friend in Hamburg 
asking him to secure what information he 
could from outside Munich. The following 
replies have been received: 

(Continued on page 40) 
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It is stated on good authority that during 
1928 since the use of petos (padded shields) 
has been ordered in the bull-ring, 5,000 horses 
have been spared from the cruelest of fates. 


Read the true story of a real horse on this 
page! During a fight in which the bulls were 
of the fierce Palha breed, ‘“Medallita” was 
mounted and withstood 18 charges. In one 
of these the bull threw him and his “‘picador”’ 
rider, who escaped into the barrier. Never- 
theless, Medallita rose alone and returned to 
the fight. 


Before “‘petos” became obligatory a “‘cor- 
rida” with bulls of such strength would lead 
to the death of 12 or 14 horses, but ““Medal- 
lita” was the only horse seriously hurt at the 
fight above mentioned and he was wounded 
because his “‘peto”’ was defective. 


This change of custom brought about by 
the use of “‘petos”’ is not a sign of any innate 
improvement in the feeling towards the horses, 
but facts are proving that, as yet uncon- 
sciously, the egoism of horse contractors and 
of bull-ring empresarios is now allied with the 
pity and ideals inspiring the spirit of charity 
shown by Societies for the Protection of 
Animals. 


Is the Bull-Fight Doomed? 


E have read with great interest, in 
LD’ Ami des Animauz, the official organ 
of the Swiss humane societies, the surprising 
statement that public sentiment in the humane 
treatment of animals has so far progressed in 
Spain that it has been proposed, even seriously, 
to abandon the use of horses in the so-called 
sport, and to supply the toreadors with motor- 
cycles instead. We devoutly hope this report 
is based upon something besides mere rumor. 
According to the Manchester Guardian there 
has been organized a league for the defense of 
the defenseless in Mexico. The object of this 
league is said to be to combat the use of horses 
in the bull-fights. The Guardian continues, 
as quoted in L’Ami des Animauz, the league 
threatens to boycott all promoters of bull- 
fights in which the blood of horses is caused 
to flow, and says, further, that as a result of 
this organization’s work these exhibitions are 
now taking place without bloodshed. More- 
over it is also stated that La Paz, the capital 
of Bolivia, has recently abolished the bull- 
fight as “a barbarous anachronism of this 
age.” Similar action, we read in the same 
article, is being planned for in other South 
American cities. It is rather singular that 
we have had to learn all this from a Swiss pub- 
lication. Heaven grant that the facts war- 
rant the reports! 


The life of a stunt dog may not belong. He 
is frequently worked very hard, and retakes 
and rehearsals of a dog tugging at a rope or 
other heavy objects represent a large amount 
of wear and tear on his teeth. One dog was 
outfitted with gold jackets on his teeth, which 
had been worn down with such work. Five 
crows were used up recently in a film, due to 
the fact that the birds had to be drenched and 
handled roughly in the story. 

—San Francisco Chronicle 


Cruelty is never necessary and never excusable. 
The Jack London Club was formed because its 
founder believed it necessary to the welfare of 
humanity to eliminate cruelty from the circus, 


stage, and cinema world. Have you joined the 
Club? 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Mar. 


“Medallita,’ a Horse of Heroic Mould 


JOAQUIN JULIA 


: 


UNFLINCHINGLY HE FACED DEATH IN BULL-RING OVER EIGHTY TIMES 


EDALLITA” (little Medal) is in most 

respects typical of Spanish horses. 

But so thin is he that his ribs stand 

out as if to be counted! His body covered 

with scars; his right eye gone and yet his 

intelligent head and something in his hearing 

are compelling. His past is unknown, but un- 

doubtedly hardships and thrashings were no 

novelty, seeing how resignedly he has put up 
with his fate during the past seven months. 

Last April “el Cartagena,” the contractor 
for horses at Tetuan bull-ring outside Madrid, 
bought him from some gypsies for eighty 
pesetas, about £2.10. On bull-fight days the 
“‘picadores”’ choose their mounts for the day, 
and naturally they pick out the strongest. 
For some time no “picador” looked twice at 
Medallita, a sorry spectre-like creature in- 
deed. In the parade through the ring a super- 
numerary rode him and as the “‘petos’’ (pad- 
ded coats) now save the lives of many horses, 
Medallita remained on the brink of the danger 
zone. Finally came a day when the “picador” 
Parrita rode him into the ring. 

Medallita and his rider were spectacularly 
thrown by the charge of a furious bull. Most 
horses thus bowled over, whether wounded or 
not, would lie stunned until thrashed to their 
feet, but Medallita rose alone, stood to be 
mounted, trotted docilely towards the bull 
and took up his stance awaiting another 
charge! Though cut and bruised time and 
again he rose unfalteringly throughout the 
long and unequal battle. The “picadores”’ 
had never witnessed such courage and intelli- 
gence and all were eager to mount Medallita, 
who maintained his reputation trotting to the 
appointed spot in the ring and moving out to 
meet the bull when the latter lagged. 

On six occasions his wounds were serious 
and disablement prevented his attending one 
“corrida.” But at the others he figured in the 
ring, being mounted by 27 “‘picadores’”’ who 
piked 38 bulls from his back 80 times. 
Throughout the season, though terribly pun- 
ished, he never once balked nor showed the 
least fear of the bull. In the memory of the 


oldest “‘picador”’ never has a horse shown such 
a record. 

Since the use of “‘petos”’ became obligatory, 
horses usually become unmanageable after the 
third fight, throwing themselves on_ the 
ground, kicking and refusing to approach the 
bull, no matter how unmercifully beaten. 

The use of petos has reduced the risk run 
by horses very considerably, on an average 
each bull killed at least one horse. Now each 
“corrida” sees the death of only one horse. 
That is to say that the danger for horses is now 
as six toone. On the other hand, wounds and 
bruises are more frequent now that the horse 
appears several times in the ring, but, as the 
case of Medallita shows, if the animal is of 
good stock and brave, he recks not the danger. 

When the Secretary of the FEDERACION 
IBERICA DE SOCIEDADES PROTEC- 
TORAS DE ANIMALES Y PLANTAS, See- 
cién de Madrid, heard the story of Medallita, 
he went to see the famous horse and its owner, 
the ex-picador Antonio Diaz, called “‘el Carta- 
gena,”’ to see if he would sell Medallita! “No,” 
said ‘el Cartagena,” I will not sell him. I 
could not sell such a brave animal. JI will give 
him to you, and treat him well, for he well de- 
serves it! Has he not faced death over 80 times 
without flinching! He seemed to take pleas- 
ure in the fight. Heisahero!” All this time 
Medallita’s one eye was fixed on “el Carta- 
gena” and he seemed to have understood it all. 

The end of the story is that Medallita has 
entered fairyland and will pass the remainder 
of his days in sunlight and green fields, on a 
farm of a Good Princess. At night he will 
have a stable with plenty of straw to lie on 
and food in the manger. 

In the spring of 1928 Medallita was a sorry 
nag worth only 80 pesetas. and at the end of 
the year his owner declared him to be priceless. 
Thus the courage and intelligence of the noble 
beast have had their price, making him a great 
horse. Also they have served to bring home 
to many Spaniards the injustice meted out to 
horses in the bull-ring in payment of a life of 
work and sacrifice for the benefit of man. 
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$225 in Cash Prizes for Essays and Editorials 


Fifteenth Annual Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 15-20—Humane Sunday, April 14, 1929 


$75 for Best Editorials 


All Periodicals in the United States and 
Canada Eligible to Compete for Prizes 

iE American Humane Education Soci- 
T ety of Boston will pay a cash prize of 

$50 to the periodical anywhere in the 
United States or its possessions, or in Cana- 
da, publishing the best editorial on the Be 
Kind to Aaimals Anniversary of 1929, printed 
between March 1 and April 30, 1929. 

The Society will pay a cash prize 
of $25 to the periodical, anywhere 
in the United States or its posses- 
sions, or in Canada, publishing the 
second best editorial on the same 
subject, during the same time. 

The genera! subject of the edi- 
torial should be the value of the 
Be Kind to Animals Anniversary 
in promoting humane education 
and in actually preventing cruelty 
to animals. 

Contestants should mail a copy 
of the printed editorial showing 
the name of the newspaper or 
magazine, and the place and date 
of publication, with the name of 
the writer of the editorial written 
upon the margin, to reach 


Editorial Contest Editor 
Am. Humane Education Soc. 
180 Longwood Avenue 

Boston, Mass. 


not later than May 15, 1929. 

Contestants must accept as 
final the decisions of the officers 
of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society. 


For Humane Day in Schools 


Friday, April 12, in Massachusetts 
Observe Friday, April 19,in Other States 


Teachers in Massachusetts this year will 
be supplied by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
with a new 96-page “Humane Bulletin,” con- 
taining lessons in kindness to animals for all 
six grades and for Junior high schools, also 
material for use in the classroom. Copies of 
this Bulletin may be bought at 12 cents each, 
postpaid, or $1.00 for ten. Humane societies 
will find it invaluable for school use. An edi- 
tion of 15,000 copies is now running on the 
press. It is expected a new edition will be 
demanded before the end of the year. 

Reprints of this page from Our Dumb Ani- 

mals are available at one cent each in any 
quantity. 
_ See price-list, on inside front cover, of this 
issue, of humane literature offered by the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. Samples free. 

_For particulars about the premier motion- 
picture illustrating kindness to animals, Long- 
fellow’s “Bell of Atri,” address the American 
Humane Education Society. 


More Humane Calendars 


Many people have been disappointed be- 
cause our two big editions of the 1929 Humane 
Calendar were sold out early in the year. A 
new edition of 1,350 copies was printed in 
February and we can now supply Calendars, 
either with the Osborne colored picture of 
“Faithful Friends,’ or with the black and 
white picture of a dog, cat and duck. The 
price is the same: 20 cents each, postpaid; 
two for 35 cents; $1.80 per dozen. 


THE GOOD SAMARITANS 


Posters and Lantern Slides 


HE American Humane Education Soci- 

ety, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
offers posters reading, THIS IS NATIONAL 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS ANNIVERSARY, 
with a large reproduction of the above pic- 
ture and another picture in black and the 
type in red ink, size 19 x 25 inches, either in 
ordinary paper or in 8-ply cardboard. 

The price is ten cents each, or. in lots of ten 
or more, four cents each, for the paper, similar 
to those sent out last season. The price is 
15 cents each for less than twenty-five for the 
8-ply (heavy) cardboard, but not less than 
ten can be sent as they cannot be rolled. 
From twenty-five to fifty, twelve cents each: 
for fifty to one hundred or more, ten cents 
each. Imprint of local Societies may be 
added for the extra cost of printing, about $3 
for each order, but such orders must be re- 
ceived early, positively not later than April 1. 

Lantern slides, in colors, with similar pic- 
tures and reading, are available at 40 cents 
each, or, in quantities of ten or more to one 
address, 35 cents each. Imprint of local 
Societies, where time is given to have the 
slides made, will be charged extra. 


$150 for Best Essays 
Title: The Claims of the Animal World on 
Mankind for Justice and Compassion 
OR the best original essay of not more 
than 1,500 words, on the subject, “The 
Claims of the Animal World on Mankind for 
Justice and Compassion,” received not later 
than May 15, 1929, Our Dumb Animals offers 
a cash prize of $100, and, for the second best, 
a cash prize of $50, provided, that if, in the 
opinion of the judges, no essays 
submitted are deemed worthy, 
the prizes will not be given. 

All MSS. must be typewritten, 
on one side of the page only, with 
the name and full address of the 
author in the upper corner of the 
first page of text, and mailed, post- 
age fully prepaid, to reach 


Essay Contest Editor 
Our Dumb Animals 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


not later than May 15, 1929. 

No MSS. will be returned un- 
less a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope is enclosed. 

Essays receiving prizes, with 
rights of copyright, will become 
the sole property of Our Dumb 
Animals. Other essays may be 
purchased, if desired, on terms to 
be arranged. 

The judges will be persons of 
recognized; literary ability, select- 
ed by the editors of Our Dumb 
Animals, whose decisions must 
be accepted as final and may not 
be announced until one month 
after the contest closes. 


“The Teacher's Helper’ Abroad 


The sixth edition of the English version of 
“The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Educa- 
tion,” by Dr. Rowley, has just come to us 
from the publishers, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
London. The booklet is based on the one 
with the same title issued by the American 
Humane Education Society, of which four 
very large editions have been published. Mr. 
Ernest Bell has adapted the text to the need 
of teachers in Great Britain. This 32-page 
manual appears to be the best work of its size 
on humane education that has yet appeared, 
and seems destined to continue to have a very 
wide circulation. 


Humane Sunday in Boston 


A mass meeting, under the auspices of the 
Animal Welfare Association, will be held in 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, on Humane 
Sunday, April 14, at 3:15 P.M., when ad- 
dresses will be delivered by Julian Codman of 
the Animal Rescue League, John S. Codman 
of the N. E. Anti-Vivisection Society, Presi- 
dent Francis H. Rowley of the Mass. S.P.C.A., 
and others. Everybody is cordially invited. 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


Our Ancestral Animals 


I. Their Coming 
LOUISE HUBERT GUYOL 


F cows were like people every pasture in 
this country, and many in distant lands, 
would already be echoing with talk about 

the coming tercentennial of the state of Massa- 
chusetts. Every grandmother among the 
kine would be dinning into the ears of her 
grandcalves the fact that their ancestors DID 
come over on the Charitie which is, to the 
dairy animals of America what the Mayflower 
is to their masters. 

Four years after the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth three heifers and a bull followed in 
their footsteps, from a ship to the Cape Cod 
Shore. 

But, still endowing these Lesser Folk with 
human frailties, the conversational cows 
would now be interrupted by goats, wagging 
gray beards and boasting solemnly not only 
of an earlier arrival in America but of praise 
from His Excellency, Governor Bradford 
himself. 

In 1623 William Bradford, Governor of the 
colony at New Plymouth wrote, on the 8th 
day of September, to his friends in England 
thus :— 

“Tt would be a principall stay and a com- 
fortable help to the Colonie if they had some 
catle, in many respects, first it would much 
encourage them, and be in time a gretter ease 
both for tillage of ground, and cariag of bur- 
den; lv, it will make victuals both more 

.plentifull, and comfortable; 3ly, it might be 
a good benefite after some encrease that they 
might be able to spare some to others that 
should have thoughts this way; espetialy 
goats are very useful for the first, and very fite 
for this place, for they will here thrive very 
well, are a hardly creature, and live at no 
charge, ether wenter or sommer, their increas 
is great and milke very good, and need little 
looking toe; also they are much more easily 
transported and with less difficulty and has- 
sard, then other kattle; yet tow of those which 
came last dyed by the way, but it was by some 
neclegence. For kine and any other catle it 
will be best when any comes that it be in the 
spring, for if they should come against the 
winter they would goe near to dye; the Col- 
onie will never be in good estate till they have 
some.” 

James Sherley, who was treasurer of the 
New Plymouth adventurers, and lived either 
in ‘“Croked Lane in London or at the Golden 
horsshow on London bridg,” wrote thus on 
January 25th, 1624:— 

“Most worthy and loving freinds, Your kind 
and loving leters I have received and render 
you many thanks, ete. It hath plased God to 
stirre up the harts of our adventures to raise a 
new stock for the seting forth of this shipe, 
caled the Charitie, with men and necessaries 

for the plantation. . . .” 

Among those things counted necessary for 
the plantation by Governor Bradford who 
had asked for them, and Mr. Sherley who saw 
to the supplying of his needs, were domestic 
animals. 

They were taken aboard the Cha;ritie in old 
England much as Noah’s animals went into 
his ark—up a gangboard. doubtless with pull- 
ing from one end and pushing at the other; 
sailed the Atlantic for bve long weeks and so 
came, at last, to New England. 

Edward Winslow was aboard the Charitie 
on this voyage and “he brought .3-heifers 


and a bull,’ writes Governor Bradford, ‘“‘the 
first begining of any catle of that kind in the 
land.” 

More animals were to come within the next 
twelve months. On December 22, 1624, 
Robert Cushman wrote from London:— 


“Sherley who lieth even at the point of 
death entreateth me ever with tears to write 
to excuse him and signify how it is with him; 
he remembers his hearty and as he thinks his 
last salutation to you and all the rest who love 
our common cause he hath sent you 
a cheese, &c. Also he hath sent an heifer to 
the plantation to begin a stock for the poor. 
There is also a bull and three or four jades to 
be sold unto you . . .” 


A few days earlier on the 18th of December, 
another letter, signed with the initials of James 
Sherley, William Collier, Thomas Fletcher 
and Robert Holland, stated :— 


. . . We have sent you hear some 
catle [aboard the Ann] ° we have 
committed them to the charge and custody of 
Mr. Allerton and Mr. Winslow . . . at whose 
discretion they are to be sould, and commodi- 
ties to be taken for them, as is fitting and by 
how much the more they will be chargeable 
unto you and though we hope you 
shall not want things necessary, so we think 
the harder they are got, the more carefully 
they will be husbanded . . .” 

That was for the prosperous, but in this 
same shipment came the heifer, gift of Mr. 
Sherley “to begin a stock for the poor,” as 
well as the bull and the several horses that 
those who could might buy. 

In 1626 the stock was further augmented by 
a purchase of goats, from Monhigen, paid for 
in corn. 

“The planters finding their corne,” wrote 
Governor Bradford in his ‘History of Plim- 
moth Plantation,” “what they could spare 
from ther necessities, to be a commoditie, (for 
they sould it at 6s a bushell,) used great dilli- 
gence in planting the same. . . . . and 
wanting trading goods, they understoode that 
a plantation which was at Monhigen, and be- 
longed to some marchants of Plimoth was to 
breake up, and diverse usefull goods was 
ther to be sould; the Gover and Mr. Winslow 
tooke a boat and some hands and went thither. 
But Mr. David Thompson, who lived at Pas- 
cataway, understanding their purpose tooke 
oppertunitie to goe with them, which was some 
hinderance to them both; for they, perceive- 
ing their joynt desires to buy, held their goods 
at higher rates; and not only so but would not 
sell a parcell of their trading goods, excepte 
they sould all. So lest they should further 
prejudice one an other, they agreed to buy all, 
and devid them equally between them. They 
bought allso a parcell of goats, which they dis- 
tributed at home as they saw neede and occa- 
sion and tooke corne for them of the people 
which gave them good content. Their moy- 
ety of the goods came to above 400 li. starling.”’ 

Copyright, 1929, by Louise Hubert Guyol 


Eprtor’s Note: The second installment of this series, 
“Their Kind,” will appear in the next (April) issue of Our 
Dumb Animals. 


The Be Kind to Animals Anniversary 
will be observed this year, April 15 to 20, 
with Humane Sunday, April 14. 
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Dog Faces Death for His Mute 


NNUMBERED human lives hav~ been 

saved by dogs. Scarcely a day when 
the press does not chronicle such hero:« acts. 
When a dog, however, risks his own life to 
save his four-footed pal and such feat ‘s wit. 
nessed by hundreds it may well be f>xtured 
in the news headlines. 

“Dinty,” a collie, and “King,” a |uildog, 
are inseparable buddies whose home is a 
butcher’s shop in New Orleans. On chilly 
nights they have snuggled close and ov sun. 
shiny days romped the streets with abandon, 
But there came a day recently when King 
nearly lost his life amidst the surge of i raffic. 
The two romping dogs watched for a chance 
to cross a wide thoroughfare. They had 
started together but the infirmities of ave pre. 
vented the bulldog from keeping pace with 
the dashing Dinty. That merciless menace 
to the highways, the hit-and-run motorist, 
caught the sluggish King and Jeft kim lying in 
the middle of the street. Dinty had reached 
the far side. He turned and saw his mate 
motionless and helpless. Like a flash he 
bounded to him, stood over his body and 
amidst the din of traffic barked piercingly for 
help. Autoists stopped or narrowly swerved 
their cars to avoid the dogs. Help came in the 
person of an old friend, a Negro, who heard 
Dinty’s frantic cries. And the story ends 
happily. King was resuscitated, Dintv had 
saved his life and the facts are well substan- 
tiated. 


New Society in Poland 


The Polish League of Friends of Animals, 
Al. Szucha 7, Warsaw, has been founded in 
newly restored Poland as a cultural and ethi- 
cal center. Its main object is a humane atti- 
tude toward the animal world and a strong 
action against the barbarian instincts of the 
population, following the principle that “those 
who are indifferent to the misery of animals 
will not be moved by human misery either.” 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1929, the Society starts 
publishing a magazine of its own, The Animal 
World, under the editorship of Mrs. J. Mas- 
zewska-Knappe, Hoza 37, Warsaw, Poland. 
An urgent appeal comes ‘“‘to all our brother 
societies abroad to kindly supply us various 
information with regard to their activity and 
development as well as articles on subjects of 
common interest in this particular sphere, 
which we would be glad to translate into Pol- 
ish and spread among our readers.” 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or to the American Humane 
Education Society), incorporated by special Act 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the sum 
if other property, describe the property). 
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My Little White Rabbit 


MARIE BARTON 


MY iittle white rabbit 

Had quite a habit 

Of lov/sing at me with a pleading eye 

As though he would say, “Dear master, why 
Do you forget 
To feed your pet?” 

He can’t run around 

On the big, wide ground 

To gather green leaves at the dinner hour 
And nibble the carrots and cauliflower, 
Nor help himself 

From the pantry shelf. 


But I didn’t know 

How it feels to gc 

So hungry to bed, till I dreamed last night 
That I was the supperless rabbit boxed tight, 
And he the Boy-Lad 

Just careless, not bad. 


Oh, I promised him there 

I'd treat him square, . 
Remember his water and fresh, clean food— 

Or let mother give him to some one who would! 
For boys who forget 

Don’t deserve a pet. 


Horrors! 


A guide showing an old lady over the Zoo 
took her to a cage occupied by a kangaroo. 

“Here, madam,” he said, “we have a native 
of Australia.” 

The visitor stared at it in horror. 

“Good gracious,” she said, “‘an’ to think my 
sister married one o’ them!” —Two Bells 


Photo Harris 
BULLOCKS HAULING LOGS THROUGH 
THE BUSH IN AUSTRALIA 
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That Rascal, the Crow 


WALTER 


NE morning last July the grass in what 
we call our barn lot, which had been 
cut the day before, lay in smooth swaths 

curing rapidly under the ardent rays of the 
sun. All over the meadow the birds were 
feasting on the fallen redtop. Near the early- 
harvest apple-tree I saw bluebirds and ‘gold- 
finches together, like animated flowers in the 
grass. 

As I stood watching them another feath- 
ered visitor arrived, huge, coal-black, sailing 
down from his distant lookout—a solitary 
crow. Doubtless he was a scout sent out to 
ascertain what was interesting the smaller 
birds. He walked arrogantly about for a few 
minutes, not molesting the others but evi- 
dently investigating. Then, with one loud 
caw of disappointment, he sprang into the air 
and with slow, powerful sweeps of his wings, 
went sailing back to his pine. 

Again, last winter, I chanced to be walking 
across the fields in the late afternoon when 
hundreds of crows began to appear in the sky 
from all directions, but chiefly from the north- 
west. They converged upon a bit of wood- 
land near me and settled, with much conver- 
sation, in the branches of two or three tall 
trees that were well protected by a small 
jungle of brushwood. I had stumbled, I fancy, 
on one of their winter roosts. They came in 
no definite flock or special formation, but by 
ones and twos and threes. I looked to the 
northwest, and still they came, from as far off 
as my eyes could see; there seemed to be no 
end to them. It was a sight I shall not soon 
forget. 

There is something about a crow that always 
fascinates me. He is so wise, so deliberate, so 
purposeful. His mental processes, so far as 
one can judge by their manifestations, seem 
almost human. His community life is so 
well organized and his whole attitude toward 
life is so resourceful and self-reliant. And I am 
persuaded that he possesses a real sense of 
humor, or at least of mischief. 

Most ornithologists appear to find the crow 
one of the most interesting of birds. Nature 
writers have paid particular attention to his 
voice. It is harsh and unmusical, like that of 
an adolescent boy, but it is exceedingly elo- 
quent. It always seems as though we might, 
with a little more observation and study, learn 
the crow language. So obviously they are 
talking, arguing, issuing orders, sending out 
signals, sometimes protesting or even applaud- 
ing in chorus. They have captains and lieu- 
tenants, scouts and sentries. When they hold 
their tree-top conclaves, there seems to be 
some observance of parliamentary rules. 
When they marshal their battalions, com- 
mands are given and acknowledged. They do 
not make music, and yet I love to hear the 
cawing of the crows above the woods. 

The crow is one of the most familiar and 
characteristic objects in our country land- 
scape and skyscape. He is as indigenous as 
the maple and the pine. Who that loves 
nature would want to leave the crow out? 
And vet the arrows and guns of mankind have 
been trained persistently against him. Thus 
far we have been unable to exterminate the 
race. And why should we wish todo so? To 
be sure, he is a rascal, but what a lovable 
rascal! 

Sometimes the crow steals the farmer’s 
newly planted corn, but not if the farmer has 
had the foresight to dip his seed in tar. That 
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is better than shooting. Is the loss of a little 
corn, carelessly planted, sufficient cause for 
the attempted extermination of a whole race 
of God’s creatures? Has not capital punish- 
ment for theft been abolished in most civilized 
countries? 

When we plant sweet corn in our garden we 
often see a crow watching us from a tree-top. 
Once we lost a whole row of sprouting seed, 
but we discovered that starlings and not 
crows were the thieves. Since then streamers 
of cloth have effectively protected our corn. 

Furthermore, the ornithologists have dis- 
covered that the crow does vastly more good 
than harm, as most supposedly noxious creat- 
ures do. Crows eat white grubs, cutworms, 
wireworms, grasshoppers, May beetles, and 
other insects. Have you never seen crows in 
the furrows of newly plowed land before seed 
has been planted? They are a not insignifi- 
cant part of that great feathered army that 
is working year in and year out in the interests 
of the human race. If it were not for the 
birds the rapidly increasing hosts of predatory 
insects would not only destroy the vegetation 
upon which mankind is so dependent, but 
might even, through hunger, be impelled to 
attack our very bodies. And against them 
we shouldn’t have a chance. Shall we, then. 
turn our guns against our allies? 

Whenever I hear of some company of ex- 
plosive manufacturers starting a drive against 
the crow, offering prizes for the largest num- 
ber shot and preaching a war of extermina- 
tion, it occurs to me that perhaps this is a 
good sign. Perhaps these murderers-by- 
proxy see the end of human wars, on which 
they have always fattened, and are fighting for 
their commercial existence by trumping up a 
war against crows. If that means that men 
are going to cease shooting one another, 
praise be! But why pick on the crow? If 
these manufacturers fondly imagine that their 
motives are hidden, they must be an extraor- 
dinarily naive race. 

Fortunately, most people are too busy with 
more important matters to go gunning for 
crows, and fortunately the crow is too canny 
and too prolific to be easily exterminated. 
Meanwhile he is gaining friends every day as 
the number of lovers and students of nature 
increases. I can imagine living quite com- 
fortably and happily in a land entirely bereft 
of manufacturers of gunpowder; I should miss 
the crows vastly more. 

John Burroughs had the saner, more toler- 
ant view. when he wrote these lines:— 


‘My friend and neighbor through the year, 
Self-appointed overseer 
Of my crops of fruit and grain, 
Of my woods and furrowed plain, 
Claim thy tithings right and left, 
I shall never call it theft.” 


Speedy but Safe 


Father: “Isn’t that young man rather 
fast?” 
Daughter: ‘Yes, but I don’t think he'll get 


away.” —The Associated Magazine 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
ehorter the better. Addressed envelope with full return 
postage should be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


The Medical Fraternity 
E are not writing in any spirit of criti- 

cism. The son of a physician, the father 
of a physician, we know something of what the 
profession stands for of service and sacrifice. 
The majority of men know little of what the 
average doctor gives of time and care without 
reward through years of a ministry wearing 
unceasingly on body, brain, and heart. We 
are wondering, however, what the attitude 
of the profession as a whole is toward the 
experiments performed upon little orphan 
children in hospitals or other institutions, or 
upon the children of the poor whose parents 
either know nothing of what their children are 
subjected to or who are quite without such 
social or financial standing as would make 
their protest effective. For example, we have 
before us a quotation in a paper copyrighted 
last year by the Chicago Tribune from an arti- 
cle by a Dr. Hines Roberts, entitled “The 
Spinal Fluid in the New-Born,” and taken 
from the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. Four hundred and_ twenty-six 
new-born babies were subjected to a lumbar 
puncture in a hospital for the treatment of 
Negro patients. So far as we can learn, these 
various experiments, such as the one referred 
to above and the tubercular ophthalmic test 
and others described in official hospital re- 
ports and medical reviews, are not performed 
upon the new-born children of families of 
wealth and influence. If they are entirely 
proper, justifiable, involving no peril of any 
kind to the child, why should not all children 
at birth be treated in the same way? 


The Turtle 


If you pick up a turtle in the field, or by 
the roadside, or near a pond or lake, and take 
it home,—this we have frequently seen done— 
remember that a turtle does not live upon 
insects. It needs green vegetables like let- 
tuce, cabbage, dandelions, and similar foods, 
and plenty of water to drink. We have seen 
small turtles on sale at bird stores, the dealer 
telling the customer that the turtle eats in- 
sects and needs little care. It is not a creature 
suited at all for captivity and should never be 
thought of as a house pet. If you cannot give 
it a yard or garden in which it can find its 
natural food and plenty of water, leave it in 
its natural state. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 
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The Goal Apparently in Sight 
(Continued from page 35) 


Slaughter-house and Cattle Market Ad- 
ministration, Hamburg, Kampstrasse 46 

Answering your letter of the 13th of October 
I can report to you as follows: 

We bought the new killing apparatus for 
hogs in August but due to vacations we did 
not come to use it until October 1. This ex- 
plains also why you have not heard from me 
before. I also did not want to render judg- 
ment after using the apparatus only for two 
weeks. After killing several hundred hogs 
with the new apparatus I can safely say it 
works perfectly so that I am already in a posi- 
tion to place an order for a second one. 

(Signed) City Slaughter-house 
Koerse, Director 
Kaiserslautern, October 2, 1928 
Palatinate, Germany 


Slaughter-house and Cattle Market Ad- 
ministration, Hamburg, Kampstrasse 46 

Answering your letter of the 13th ult. we 
wish to say that it is too early to pass conclu- 
sive judgment relative to the electric killing 
method. This can be done only after the 
method has been more generally introduced. 
It is for this reason that we are making 4 large 
installment of the apparatus in the hog section 
of our establishment. 

(Signed) Slaughter and Cattle Market Ad- 
ministration 
Munich, October 9, 1928 


Slaughter-house and Cattle Market Ad- 

ministration, Hamburg, Kampstrasse 46 
October 17, 1928 

Answering your inquiry of October 13 we 
wish to say that so far we have obtained the 
best results from using the electric slaughter- 
ing apparatus particularly in connection with 
killing hogs. 

Director of the Slaughtering Straubing 
(Signed) Dr. 
Prof. Dr. Neumann 
Hamburg, Kampstrasse 46 
September 17, 1928 

We have in the meantime carried out a num- 
ber of experiments with the electric apparatus 
for rendering animals senseless and I hasten 
to report to you on the results. 

The operation so far as cattle are concerned 
was perfect. I had opportunity to demon- 
strate this method of rendering animals sense- 
less before a large circle of people which in- 
cluded the president of the Humane Society 
of Cologne, some representatives of the Jewish 
Community and some Rabbis, and it was 
generally expressed that the new stunning 
method was singular in its humane effect, and 
did not permit even comparison with the old 
methods of slaughtering. The Jewish circles 
have to be influenced so that they abandon 
their reserved attitude and are helping to clear 
some of the questions touching on the whole 
subject; questions which are of physiological 
nature. 

Dr. Burtzcer, Veterinarian 
Director of the Slaughter-house 
and Cattle Market in Cologne 


We then wrote the Institute of American 
Meat Packers asking if this method had been 
called to their attention, and learned that they 
had also heard of Dr. Miiller’s work, and, hav- 
ing a Committee studying humaner methods 
in slaughtering, had been experimenting with 
the same type of current used by Miiller. 
The experiments having been sufficiently 
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successful to warrant a demonstration, we 
were asked to come to Chicago and witness it 
which we did, as reported a month «go, on 
January 16. 


The Demonstration 


We found that the Armour plant had spent 
no little time and money in trying out the new 
method to determine its real value and its 
practicability. The current passes through 
the body from the head to the extremities of 
the hind legs. The moment the contact js 
made, no, the second the contact is made, the 
beef animals we saw dealt with collapsed into 
what the veterinarians bave pronounced un- 
consciousness. There is apparently no lapse 
of time between the touch of the rod making 
the contact and the drop of the animals to the 
floor of the pen. The peculiarity of this cur- 
rent is that, the circuit broken, the animal will 
return to consciousness and get up as if unin- 
jured in a very few minutes. Yet the period 
of unconsciousness will last long enough to 
permit the opening of the throat with the 
knife so the proper bleeding can take place be- 
fore consciousness can return. Death really 
comes from anemia due to the loss of blood. 

We saw, if we remember aright, something 
like fifteen beef animals subjected to this 
method. In two or three instances we were 
inclined to think there might have been the 
beginning of a return to consciousness before 
the slaughtering process was completed, the 
response to the eye test not being in these cases 
entirely conclusive. A veterinarian who had 
witnessed the operation in an earlier trial was 
convinced there was no conscious suffering, 
and the very positive testimony of the German 
veterinarians and representatives of the Ger- 
man humane societies is to the same effect. 
Undoubtedly there will have to be some minor 
details worked out to eliminate any possibility 
of the method’s failing to operate satisfac- 
torily in any given case. 


Device to be Used with Swine 


We were greatly encouraged, furthermore, 
to learn that the Swift Company are under- 
taking to apply this same method to the 
slaughter of swine. This has been accom- 
plished in Germany as has been indicated 
above with fine success. Not the least of the 
benefits derived from the visit to Chicago has 
been the assurance we brought away that the 
packers are sincerely working with us in our 
efforts to reduce to a minimum the sufferings 
of animals in the process of slaughter. They 
frankly say there are two motives that actuate 
them: one is economic, the other humane. 
They believe the new method will speed up 
the process and so be profitable financially, 
and they are also anxious, we are confident, 
to find a way to carry on their business which 
will eliminate as far as possible all unnecessary 
suffering to the animals. It will take a great 
deal of money and much time to rearrange the 
killing sections of our large abattoirs and adapt 
them to the new method. We shall continue 
to be in communication with the Institute of 
American Meat Packers (this organization 
represents more than 160 of the leading abat- 
toirs of the country), and watch with deepest 
interest the future working out of the new 
method, keeping our readers informed of the 
progress made. 


Cruelty to animals is one of the character- 
istic vices of a low and inferior people. 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


See page 45 for complete list of officers. 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambul ) Regent 6100 
IL. WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry 1). ALLEN HerMAN N. DEAN 
Harvey R. FULLER Frep T. VICKERS 
Watter B. Pore Haroip G. ANDREWS 
Davin \. BoLToN Howarp WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 


Harvey R. Fuuer, Boston, 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Cuartes F. Ciark, Lynn, Eastern Essex 
Wiu1amM Enos, Methuen, Western Essex 
TuEoporE W. Pearson, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Ropert L. Dyson, Worcester, Worcester 


Bristol 
WmuAM H. Lyne, New Bedford, ’ 
WinfieLD E. Dunnam, Attleboro, Barnstable 


and Dukes 
Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield, Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HasweE Lt, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. Ep1tH WAsH- 
BURN LEVINSTEIN, Pres.; Mrs. WM. McDona.p, 
First Vice-Pres.; Mrs. E. L. Kiaure, Second Vice- 
Pres.; Mrs. A. J. Fursusu, Treas.; Miss HELEN W. 
Porrer, Rec. Sec.; Miss A. P. Eaton, Cor. Sec.; 
Mrs. A. P. Fisuer, Chair. Work Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 
Cases investigated 

Animals examined 

Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 

Horses taken from work 

Horses humanely put to sleep .... 
Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has been remem- 
bered in the wills of Linnie P. Sewall of Boston, 
Mary A. Roberts of Boston, Harriet R. Ellms 
of Scituate, and Mary M. Gerould of Stur- 
bridge. 

February 12, 1929. 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in January 
For transporting a cow with a broken leg, two 
defendants were fined $10 each. 
Tying dog in woods to die, $50 fine. 
Driving a galled horse, convicted, case filed. 
Non-sheltering cows, plea of nolo, case filed. 


Non-sheltering cows and horses, two defendants, 
$20 fine each. 


: Breaking rabbit’s back with stone and club, $25 
ne. 


Failing to provide proper food and shelter for 
horse, $30 fine. 


Non-blanketing horse, fine $15. 

Using galled horse, convicted, case filed. 

Failing to provide proper food and protection 
from weather for one hog, $25 fine. 

Non-sheltering cattle, plea of nolo, paid $20 costs. 

Non-sheltering cattle, $20 fine. 

Authorizing and permitting cruelty to horse, 
convicted, case filed as horse had been destroyed. 

Cruelly driving horse when unfit for labor, $25 

ne. 

Failing to provide proper food, drink and shelter 
for horse, $25 fine. 
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THE ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 625 1,801 
Dogs 444 1,475 
Cats 159 
Horses 16 
Birds 5 
Monkey 1 


Operations 551 


Cases 
Dogs 
Cats 
Birds 
Horses 
Rabbits 
Cow 
Monkey 


Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1,’15, 78,167 
Dispensary Cases: 148,037 


226,204 


We Will Pay the Fine 


S there any good reason why a hunter, or 

anyone else, finding a deer fatally injured 
and suffering should not be allowed to destroy it 
at once? We are told by a dispatch to the 
Boston Herald of a hunter who found a 200- 
pound buck with its fore legs shot off and who 
had to arrange to have it carried a long dis- 
tance to a town where a game warden could 
kill it. The hunter said he knew of a man 
who had been fined for killing a deer under 
similar circumstances. Now it is illegal for 
one unauthorized to kill a deer, no matter how 
badly wounded or suffering. You must notify 
the proper authorities first or get a game war- 
den to do it. No doubt deer are sometimes 
killed and then reported as being found fatally 
injured. There are men, not a few of them, 
up to such tricks, but we think the law could 
well be modified to meet such cases. If any- 
one killing a deer wounded and suffering is 
fined for it, and if he can prove he acted in 
good conscience and will communicate with 
us, we will pay his fine. 


Without Recourse to the Court 


The remedy in many hundreds of cases in 
which animals are involved is by no means a 
resort to prosecutions of the offenders in the 
courts. A recent instance may be cited. An 
officer of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. found 
a sow with five pigs and a horse in dire want 
and distress. The pigs were stunted and 
starving, the horse underfed. The surround- 
ings were bad. Immediate relief was de- 
manded. The owner had three children and 
a wife who was lame. He was without money 
and work. The humane officer found a re- 
sponsible purchaser of the pigs. He took the 
horse at the request of the owner, to be put 
away, but it was unnecessary. A good Samar- 
itan, friend of animals and man, came forward 
and wanted to take the horse to keep “just to 
see it eat.”” He will give it a good home and 
in the spring, if it improves, will let it run 
around his place ‘‘to look at,” otherwise he will 
advise the Society’s agent to come and destroy 
it, if necessary. And furthermore, he has 
offered to take up the mortgage on the owner’s 
place, to assume other liabilities and to help 
this unfortunate family. 


Animal Protection in Albania 


A recent dispatch from Tirana, Albania, 
states that American educational institutions 
in Albania, Europe’s newest monarchy, have 
co-operated in the organization of the first 
Albanian society for the protection of animals. 
Meetings to further the campaign have been 
held at the American Vocational School at 
Tirana and at the American Agricultural 
School at Kavaya. 


Page 41 
The Work in Fez, Morocco 


HOSE of our readers especially who have so 
generously contributed to the work of the 
American Fondouk Maintenance Committee, 
Inc., for the relief of suffering animals in Fez— 
and we know of no place on earth where the 
appeal for help deserves a more ready re- 
sponse—will be glad to know that the money 
has been raised for a new and well-equipped 
fondouk (stable and hospital), that an effi- 
cient worker has been sent out from this coun- 
try to co-operate with Madame Bouchez, that 
a first-class veterinarian is already being 
employed, and that Mr. Charles A. Williams, 
formerly of Taormina, Sicily, is on the ground 
to superintend the building as it has been 
planned. Mr. Williams’ familiarity with the 
humane work in Sicily makes him particularly 
fitted for the task before him. All this means 
that we shall be more and more dependent 
upon our American friends of animals to back 
us up with their gifts. We shall gladly for- 
ward to the treasurer all contributions sent us. 
A cultivated lady, a teacher in one of our 
American colleges, recently in Fez, writes to 
Miss Cooper, the treasurer: 

“T felt that I must write you from here, as I 
know you are so interested in the fate of the 
animals of Fez. You certainly have done a 
great deal of good: people tell me it is much 
better now than it was. How dreadful it must 
have been! 

“The call to prayer has just started. Per- 
haps you won’t mind if I say that my prayer 
is that some happiness may come to the over- 
burdened, faithful little fellows (the donkeys), 
who work so patiently and only get a beating 
in a sore spot for thanks. 

“T must also add that I think you are won- 
derfully brave and kind to have started the 
work you have here. 

‘Please forgive me for being so overwrought 
in this letter. The beauties here are so amaz- 
ing, and the shadows so deep, that my reac- 
tion can only be such.” 


Henry Childs Merwin 


GAIN we are called upon to chronicle the 
death of a veteran humane worker in 
Boston, Mr. Merwin having passed on, Janu- 
ary 21, at the age of 75. His name is identi- 
fied with the Boston Work-horse Relief Asso- 
ciation, founded by him more than 25 years 
ago as the Work-horse Parade Association, 
of which he was president until his retirement 
in 1927. Of late his humane activities had 
been confined to his duties as secretary of the 
Pine Tree State Association, an organization 
in Maine, where he resided summers, for the 
protection of animals. He had also been 
associated with several other humane socie- 
ties and was known especially as the friend 
of the horse. His published writings include 
books on horses and dogs, as well as biogra- 
phies of eminent American writers and states- 
men. Graduating from Harvard in 1874, Mr. 
Merwin entered the law school and in 1877 was 
admitted to the bar. He lectured and wrote 
upon legal subjects, and for 21 years was clerk 
of the committee on rules of the Massachusetts 
House. Funeral services were conducted by 
the Rev. Edw. T. Sullivan at Trinity Church, 
Newton, January 24. Mr. Merwin is sur- 
vived by his wife and a sister, the latter resid- 
ing in Washington, D. C 


Remember the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society in your will. 
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Mar. 1999 


Sixty-first Annual Report of the President 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1928 
The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The Society and the Automobile 
Tt automobile has much to answer for. 


It has been by no means an unalloyed 
_ blessing to mankind. To its great 
credit, however, we must put the facility it 
has placed at our disposal to enlarge and widen 
our work. When, by this sometimes noisy, 
occasionally uncertain, but on the whole trust- 
worthy servant you can treble or quadruple 
the efficiency of the Society’s state police offi- 
cers throughout the Commonwealth, you must 
give it its due meed of praise. 


One Hundred and Thirty-eight Thousand, 
Seven Hundred and Eighty-four Miles— 
This, an increase of 20,015 over 1927, is the 
record for the year 1928 of the ground covered 
by our officers as they have come and gone 
through the fourteen counties of Massachu- 


setts. And even this does not tell the whole 
story. No longer dependent upon railways 


and street cars, these men have been able to 
reach those many outlying country sections 
where neglect in the treatment of live stock is 
all too common, and where horses in lumber 
camps are so often found working with 
wretched harness sores, and also to reach many 
a secluded slaughter-house where mercy is 
little more than an unknown word. 

_This has been the great thing the automo- 
bile has done for our Society and the animals 
for whose welfare it exists. Our fifteen special 
state police officers with their Fords and Chev- 
rolets, suddenly by their cars, become equal 
to a force of at least sixty in the days before 
man had learned to put the equivalent of a 


small steam engine on the ordinary public 
highway. 


Nine Thousand One Hundred and Thirty 
Investigations — 

These, an increase over 1927 of 1,694, were 
the cases brought in various ways to our at- 
tention, chiefly by friends of animals tele- 
phoning or writing or coming to our offices in 
the leading cities of the state where our offi- 
cers are, and reporting conditions that de- 
manded our service. Alas that altogether too 


many of these complaints were without suffi- 
cient foundation—scores of them the result 
of neighborhood animosities, more based upon 
the complainants’ total ignorance of what 


CASES 1599-1601. FORTY-THREE SONG-BIRDS, ILLEGALLY NETTED, 
MET CRUEL DEATHS. THREE MEN PAID FINES AGGREGATING $125 


really is cruelty, still others of such a nature 
that we were powerless to act under the law. 
For all that 205 persons were convicted of 
cruelty, actual violation of the law. The vast 
majority of the cases needed warning, reproof, 
generally helpful instructions for the future. 
To educate, to encourage in kindness and jus- 
tice to the animal world—this we hold always 
and everywhere of far greater value than pun- 
ishment. It is only the relatively few who 
must feel the stern hand of compulsion, refus- 
ing to respond to counsel and entreaty. 


Six Hundred and Eighty-seven Thousand, 
Six Hundred and Seventy-six 


This, an increase of 129,352 over 1927, is 
the number of cattle, sheep, and swine in- 
spected by our officers at the stock-yards and 
abattoirs, chiefly those in and about Boston. 
To observe these unfortunate creatures as they 
arrive at the railroad platforms, or in carts and 
trucks, to see them unloaded, driven into their 
several pens, to insist upon proper protection 
for them from storm or cold, to put to sleep 
the sick and badly injured, to visit the slaugh- 
ter-houses where the most of them meet their 
end—this is the work that has changed condi- 
tions so materially from what they were years 
ago. When we remember the traffic in calves 
of 1910 and 1911 and 1912 in this state, tens of 
thousands of them less than a week old com- 
ing into the market here, scores dead or dying 
in the slow-moving freight trains, and contrast 
what we have to contend with now with what 
it was then, we know that no one but those 
who are familiar with the whole long story can 
appreciate what has been accomplished. 

The pitifulness, the sadness of those creep- 
ing freight trains loaded with baby calves in 
New York State and slowly crawling thirty-six 
hours later into our stock-yards with their 
starving, bleating occupants—those of us who 
met those trains will never forget. 


Local Slaughter-houses 


Our officers have done much this past year 
to clean up a good number of these insanitary 
places where animals have been killed for food 
under conditions making their meat a serious 
peril to the poor whose necessities compel the 
purchase of it. Calling the attention of the 
state health authorities to what has been 
discovered, greater 
cleanliness has been 
secured, illegal 
methods have been 
stopped, and the 
public served in 
ways not strictly 
withinour province. 


The Hospital 


Thirty thousand, 
three hundred and 
seventy-seven ani- 
mals were brought 
to our Hospital 
during the year. 
Of these 7,742 were 
cases for hospital 


treatment, 22,635 were examined and treated 
as dispensary cases. It has meant thie daily 
service of five of the best veterinarians we 
could obtain, and a sixth is to be added to the 
staff in the spring. 

A large part of this service is rendered with- 
out any financial return. Many cannot pay, 
many will not pay, not a few deliberately plan 
not to pay by giving false names and acilresses, 
The world is made up of innumerable kinds of 
people, and we often think that every one of 
the different kinds soon or late turns up at our 
doors. Still, as our first and chief object is the 
welfare of the animal, our consolation comes 
from ministering to him even if his master or 
mistress is entirely unworthy. 

The expenses of the Hospital are annually 
so much greater than the receipts from those 
able and willing to pay that, were it not for the 
special gifts of those who are interested in it, 
it would be a much heavier burden upon the 
Society's resources than it is. 


Something New 

We are planning the establishing this new 
year of another shelter for small animals in an 
important city of the state where it is greatly 
needed. This will involve a considerable ex- 
penditure, but it is in line with our purpose to 
make the Society as thoroughly a state-wide 
force for good as the generosity of our friends 
from year to year will warrant. Stand still 
we shall not. We must go forward or we shall 
necessarily go backward. Backward we shall 
not go, neither shall we mark time by simply 
picking up our feet and putting them down in 
the same place. 


The Horses’ Rest Farm and the Small 
Animal Shelter 

The past year has outranked all others in 
the number of animals cared for at the Farm 
in Methuen, or brought there by their owners, 
or collected by us from the streets and homes 
of the neighboring towns and cities. An aver- 
age of 27 horses a week have enjoyed the large 
and shady pastures and the comforable box- 
stalls. Some of these, tired and worn from 


RETIRED BOSTON POLICE HORSE NOW 
ENJOYS PERMANENT HOME 
AT OUR REST FARM 
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hard work. have been sent back to their tasks 
rested anc recuperated, some have been ac- 
cepted by us without any compensation from 
municipal ties where the fire horse, the 
mounted police horse, has been no longer 
wanted, ©’ has passed his usefulness, some 
have bee: pensioned by their owners, who 
yould give them a comfortable old age in re- 
turn for fithful and long-continued service. 
Small animals to the number of 1,267 have 
heen given: such attention as the Shelter was 
designed !o furnish. For the well and normal 
ones homes have been found, and for the others 
there has been made possible a merciful and 
painless death. Night and day the calls have 
come for those injured, or strayed, or un- 
wanted, and we can only wonder what hap- 
ned to their fellows in the years before our 
work at the Farm and Shelter was undertaken. 


New Legislation 
We were successful last year in securing the 
first law ever passed by a legislature in the 
United States prohibiting the cropping of 
dogs’ ears. Since the first day of September, 
1928, it has been unlawful to own in Massa- 
chusetts a dog whose ears have been cropped 
since that date, or to exhibit at any dog show 
in the state a dog whose ears have been 
cropped since the above date. Any exhibitor 
showing dogs at any dog show now in this 
Commonwealth must obtain from the proper 
authorities a certificate to the effect that our 
law is being complied with. Our officers visit 
the dog shows to see that, where necessary, 

certificates have been obtained. 


Bird Netting 


Co-operating with the state in the care of 
our song and insect-eating birds, we have done 
much to stop the cruel and alien practice 
of netting them. This miserable business, 
wholly foreign to our native population, has 
been brought to our shores by men to whom 
the lives of such little songsters as the gold- 
finch, the singing sparrow, the robin, and 
others like them have no value save as they 
might furnish a single mouthful of food. It 
isa practice that we shall watch with even 
greater care than in the past. 


The Women’s Auxiliary 

Has continued to stand by our hospital work 
in helpful and generous fashion, providing 
from time to time new equipment in the way 
of the latest and best devices for improving 
our service. We owe them much for such 
additions as our X-ray machine, fluoroscope. 
violet ray lights, operating tables and instru- 
ments, Grateful acknowledgment is made to 


CASE NO. 1640. SHACK WITH PART OF ROOF MISSING 
WHERE HORSE WAS FOUND IN DEAD OF WINTER, 
UNBLANKETED, COAT SHOWING SIGNS OF 


SUFFERING 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


those members of the Auxiliary who have so 
generously and nobly given time and thought 
to this cause. 

Finances 

Through the generosity of our many mem- 
bers and the bequests of those dear friends who 
have remembered us so liberally in their wills, 
we have, in spite of constantly increasing our 
work, been able to close the year without a 
deficit, and have added to our invested funds. 
It is in such years as the last that we must 
conserve a part of our resources against the 
lean years that are bound to come when but 
for a reserve the work of the Society would 
have to be seriously curtailed. 

The total current expenses for the year were 
$249,795.16. This includes Hospital, Farm, 
and all the work of the Massachusetts S. P.C. A. 
organization. The receipts less bequests were 
$235,592.42, showing a difference between 
receipts and expenses of $14,202.74. This we 
have been obliged to care for from certain 
unrestricted bequests. From our invested 
funds only 32.1 per cent is being received for 
current expenses, a large part of these invested 
— being restricted to the use of the income 
only. 

Our sincerest gratitude is hereby expressed 
to all those whose loyalty and whose gifts have 
made possible all that we have done and are 
hoping to do. If only to those whom we can 
no longer reach with our words we could also 
send our heartfelt thankfulness for their re- 
membrances of us ere they left us, we should 
rejoice. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of annu- 
ity will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, director of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management 
of our invested funds, are a guaranty of the 
security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 
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ACTIVITIES OF OFFICERS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1928 


Complaints investigated 

Animals (all kinds) examined dur- 
ing such investigation 

Horses taken from work 

Horses humanely put to sleep ... 

Other animals humanely put to 
sleep 

Animals inspected 
and abattoirs) 

Animals sick or injured, humanely 
put to sleep (stock-yards) 

Horses watered on Boston streets, 
summer of 1928 

Prosecutions 

Total number of miles traveled by 
officers 


65,101 
1,031 
1,032 


13,392 
(stock-yards 
687,676 


1,071 


138,784 


SOME PROSECUTIONS MADE BY OFFICERS 
OF MASS. S. P. C. A. DURING THE YEAR 


For selling at private sale a horse unfit for labor, 
the defendant was fined $50 and committed to jail 
for non-payment; another prosecution for similar 
offense resulted in fine of $25. 

For overdriving horse, $30 fine, appealed, sen- 
tence sustained. For authorizing and permitting 
to be used and working galled horse, two defendants 
were fined $15 each. 


Failing to provide proper food and shelter for 
horse, $50 fine; cruelly beating horse with pitch- 
fork, $25 fine; abandoning sick horse to suffer and 
non-feeding same, $25 fine on two counts. 

For cruel transportation of two-days’ old calf, 
$50 fine; cruelly transporting poultry, $10 fine; 
livestock, $10 fine. 

Exposing poison with intent to kill quadrupeds, 
a defendant was fined $100 and committed for non- 
payment. 

Cruelly mutilating dog by cutting off tail, $10 
fine; throwing dog out of second-story window to 
sidewalk, fined $30. 

For abandoning cat after releasing it from bag by 
roadside, $10 fine; non-feeding cat and dog, $10 fine 
on each count. 

Cruelly beating female goat and kid, $50 fine; 
subjecting two foxes to unnecessary suffering, $25 
fine; non-sheltering stock, $20 fine. 

For being present at exhibition of fighting birds 
nine defendants were convicted and fined $15 each; 
causing forty-three song birds to be subjected to 
unnecessary torture, cruelly beaten, mutilated and 
killed, one defendant fined $75, two $25 each. 

These are but a few of the exceptional cases taken 
from a long list of prosecutions instituted by this 
Society during the past year. 

The directions to our prosecuting officers are that 
it is always better, when possible, to convert men 
from cruelty than to convict them in courts, and 
that the test of a Society’s usefulness is not the 
number of its prosecutions, but the number of acts 
of cruelty it is able to prevent. 


L. WiLttarp WALKER, Chief Officer 


CASE NO. 1030. THIS COW WAS TIED IN A PASTURE BE- 
SIDE ROAD FOR A WEEK, WITHOUT WATER; UNABLE 
TO STAND BUT A FEW MINUTES OR TO REACH 


GRASS. DEFENDANT PAID $100 FINE 
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ORTY years ago the expression, Humane 
Education, was hardly known, even in 
S. P. C. A. circles. To be sure George 
T. Angell, after founding the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., had gone abroad and started a 
women’s humane educational committee in 
England, the first of its kind in the world, and 
he had already begun the publication of Our 
Dumb Animals, the pioneer periodical to teach 
lessons of kindness to animals. But no dis- 
tinct Humane Education Society had ever 
been organized until March, 1889, when here 
in Boston Mr. Angell obtained from the Massa- 
chusetts legislature the incorporation of the 
American Humane Education Society. Its 
work immediately began with the employment 
of a live missionary in the West and the pay- 
ment in one month alone of $500 for humane 
literature to be sent throughout the country. 
This was made possible by Mr. Angell’s initial 
gift of property valued at $3,000. 

Today there are state and city humane edu- 
cation societies scattered over the land, and 
twenty-five states have enacted some form of 
law requiring the teaching of humane prin- 
ciples in the public schools. The American 
Humane Education Society alone, in 1928, 
expended more than $14,000 for partial or full- 
time salaries of ten field workers, scattered 
from Massachusetts to Washington State and 
Texas, and $4,000 for the publication and dis- 
tribution of humane literature. 


The Press Bureau 


Too much cannot be said about the effective 
work of Mrs. Hall, secretary of the Press 
Bureau, who during the year dispatched no 
less than 55,000 pieces of humane literature, 
including press sheets, leaflets, cards, pam- 
phlets, books, calendars, posters, reports, and 
letters. Every month the press sheets reach 
from 900 to 1,000 editors in all parts of the 
country. This far-reaching work is supple- 
mented by a similar service, largely limited to 
the Pacific Coast states, conducted by Mrs. 
Park in California. 


For the Colored Race 


Our work for the colored race in the South, 
with Mr. Lemon in Virginia, Mr. Carroll in 
South Carolina, and Mr. Barnwell in Texas, 
continues to produce most encouraging results 
and must have a far-reaching effect in the 
moral uplift of thousands of men, women and 
children in these sections. Mr. Lemon reaches 
many rural districts in the Old Dominion, 
where he is constantly speaking in schools, 
churches, and before influential assemblies of 
teachers and preachers. Mr. Carroll’s work 
is not confined to South Carolina as he drives 
his car an average of nearly a thousand miles 
a month in carrying the gospel of kindness to 
animals to all classes, reaching large cities and 
tiny hamlets, often speaking before immense 
audiences, and securing an unusual amount of 
press publicity. Mr. Barnwell, also, finds 
even Texas too small for his parish and with a 
total mileage of 14,693 visited 135 different 
places, talking before 44,787 school children 
and 36,095 adults. All of these workers or- 
ganize Bands of Mercy in the schools which 
they visit, to which is sent from headquarters 
the literature of the Society. 
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Other Work in the South 

The three white workers in the South, Miss 
Finley in Virginia, Mrs. Weathersbee in Geor- 
gia, and Mr. Burton in Tennessee, continued 
their labors which may be briefly summarized 
as holding conferences with social workers, 
visiting institutions, securing newspaper no- 
tices, helping to adjust race relations, speaking 
in schools and organizing Bands of Mercy, 
addressing public gatherings in great variety, 
and co-operating fully with local humane socie- 
ties. Mr. Burton’s travels took him 20,000 
miles during the year. Miss Finley made a 
special drive for co-operation from the Parent- 
Teacher Association of her state. Mrs. 
Weathersbee represented the Society at the 
national humane convention in New Orleans, 
in November, at which she distributed thou- 
sands of pieces of our literature. Mr. Barn- 
well was also in attendance at the convention, 
being one of the speakers at a special mass 
meeting for Negroes. 


Other Field Workers 

Mrs. Nichols in Washington State finds it 
impossible to tabulate her monthly activities, 
but is in constant touch with headquarters, 
telling us of her persistent efforts to suppress 
the iniquitous rodeos in her own and adjacent 
states, and of her encouraging work as chair- 
man of the humane education committee of 
the National Parent-Teacher organization. 
Practically every state now has its own chair- 
man of humane education. Mr. Wentzel, in 
Pittsburgh, has co-operated splendidly with 
our Society during the year, sending monthly 
reports of his activities in addressing audiences, 
forming Bands of Mercy, and securing mem- 
bers to the Jack London Club. 


Across the Seas 

Not a day passes, scarcely a mail arrives, 
that we do not receive some appeal, usually 
entirely worthy, to help in humane work in 
some foreign country. We are always ready 
to respond with free literature, sometimes from 
special appropriations we are able to make 
cash gifts. In this way we have helped Mr. 
Rida Himadi to keep at his post in Beirut, 
Syria, where he has finally succeeded in start- 
ing an embryo hospital for animals and is 
planning large things for the future. He has 
organized hundreds of Bands of Mercy in 
Syria and the Lebanon. The President of the 
American Humane Education Society heads 
the American Fondouk Committee, Inc., which 
is maintaining the extraordinary work for ani- 
mals that has been undertaken at Fez, Morocco. 
As an outcome of our Band of Mercy work in 
the Philippines, a municipal ordinance was 
passed in Cebu prohibiting the abuse of ani- 
mals, and especially the overloading of goat- 
carts and the harnessing of horses suffering 
from sores. The general secretary of Bands 
of Mercy in the Islands reports that there are 
now 95 Bands, with 6,483 members, under his 
supervision. He is confident that soon an 


ordinance, similar to the one in Cebu, will be 
passed in every town in the Philippines. 


Bands of Mercy 
In addition to those reported by our foreign 
and home field workers, and those organized 
in schools of Massachusetts by Miss Maryott, 
Bands of Mercy are reported from volunteers 
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and interested teachers in many states, [py 
1928 the number of these Bands wa- increased 
by 3,790, till the grand total, since ‘).eir initia. 
tion by Mr. Angell in 1882, has reached 
169,874. In Massachusetts Miss Maryott 
visited schools in fifteen cities and towns, 
organizing 746 Bands with a total membership 
of 29,136. 


Literature and Exhibiis 

Two popular leaflets, No. 3, Dogs, and No 
7, Farm Animals, were revised and brought out 
with entirely new material early in the year, 
New titles added to our long list of publica. 
tions are: The Cat in Literature, four pages; 
The Care of Caged Canaries, two pages; Out of 
the Heart, a six-page folder on humane edu. 
cation; Humane Day Exercises (1928), eight 
pages; First Aid to Animals, eight pages; in 
addition to special circulars for Be Kind to 
Animals Week and Humane Sunday. Our 
calendar run for 1929 was 5,820, an unusually 
large number of local societies availing them. 
selves of special editions. Our own imprinted 
calendars, with the Osborne colored picture, 
proved so popular that they were exhausted 
early in the vear. 

At the National Educational Association 
convention, held in Boston late in February, 
we joined with the American S. P. C. A. of 
New York City in maintaining a booth, with 
exhibits of posters, literature, etc. We had 
two attendants in charge, who distributed 
14,000 copies of leaflets, pamphlets and Our 
Dumb Animals, and 100 books. 


Annual Poster Contest and Anniversary 


The outstanding feature of our participation 
in the annual Be Kind to Animals Anniver- 
sary was the great success of our school humane 
poster contest. In all, 4,550 posters were 
received from $11 different schools, repre- 
senting 115 cities and towns in Massachusetts. 
About 700 medals and as many honorable 
mentions were awarded. The exhibit of the 
best of the posters at the Boston Public Li- 
brary for one week attracted wide and favor- 
able attention. To help the teachers of 
Massachusetts observe Humane Day in 
Schools, 17,500 eight-page pamphlets were 
distributed gratuitously by the Society. The 
usual activities of the Anniversary Week were 
carried out, ushered in by a splendid Procla- 
mation by Governor Fuller. The American 
Humane Education Society awarded two 
cash prizes for the best newspaper cartoons 
illustrating the Be Kind to Animals idea; and 
two cash prizes for the best editorials on the 
same subject. The nation-wide interest in 
these contests is shown by the fact that one of 
the prizes went to Indiana and another to 
Oregon. 


Jack London Club Growing 
The Society’s effective protest against the 
cruelty of training animals for stage exhibi- 
tions was started ten years ago as the Jack 
London Club. Its membership has now 
reached 438,035, an increase of 27,499 during 
the year. 


The Bell of Atri Film in Demand 


Although our popular film illustrating Long- 
fellow’s story, The Bell of Atri, was first pro- 
duced nine years ago, there has never seemed 
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tobe more ‘emand for it than in 1928. There 
were twer v-four rentals, while four prints 
were sold, of which one went to Hawaii, one 
to Spain, « id one to South Africa. 


The Half Not Yet Told 


And yet the half has not been told, not 
py any means, of what the American Humane 
Education Society accomplished in 1928. 
More than. 100,000 leaflets and pamphlets were 
given aWa\’, in response to appeals, as were 
several thousand copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
yearly 1,009 books, and about 6,500 buttons 
and badges. Additional details of our work 
will be found in the issues of Our Dumb 
Animals, 40,000 copies of which are mailed 
each month to subscribers, members of our 
two Societies, and a very generous free list 
including newspapers, libraries, etc. The 
past year has been a fruitful one for the 
Society, and the end of its fortieth year finds 
it in a position to plan even larger activities 
for the future. 

Francis H. Rowtey, President 


ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL REPORT 
JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1928 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Ass’t Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1. 


Hospital 


Small animals treated .......... 7,550 
Large animals treated .......... 140 
52 
Total number cases in hospital. . . 7,742 
Dispensary 
Small animals treated .......... 22,415 
Large animals treated .......... 43 
Birds treated ............. 177 
Treated by correspondence ..... 333 
Total number cases in Dispensary 22,635 
Total animals and birds treated 
SUMMARY 
Cases in hospital since opening, 
77,542 
Cases in Dispensary since opening, 
146,236 


AMBULANCE TRIPS, JANUARY 1 TO 
DECEMBER 31, 1928 


Electric Horse Ambulance....... 152 
Mack Two-horse Ambulance .... 64 
Garford Four-horse Ambulance .. 15 

231 
Small Animals Ambulances...... 4,080 
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Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
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for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
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Little Indian” 
away from where 
this magazine is 
published, out in Marty, 
South Dakota, our good 
friend Father Sylvester 
is giving his life for the 
welfare of some 235 little 
Indian children among 
the Sioux. He callsthem 
his “Bronze Angels.” 
This Mission is carried 
on entirely by voluntary 
gifts. Occasionally he 
writes us. He has sent 
us this attractive picture 
of one of his flock, which 
we are sure will interest 
those of our readers who 
turn to the Children’s 
Page. 


Christina Rossetti and her Pets 


HE very name of the author of the lovely little book called 
“Sing-Song” is a poem—Christina Georgina Rossetti. 

Her parents were Italians. Her father was a poet, who had 
left his native land and come to London. He taught the 
beautiful language of his own country in a great college there. 
Her mother was a teacher, too—a governess. It was in Lon- 
don that Christina was born a little less than a century ago. 

There were two brothers and a sister, all older, to share the 
playtime and the lessons of the small dark-eyed Christina. 
She never went to school, but had her lessons at home with 
her own dear mother for a teacher. Her father taught her 
sometimes, too. She learned the Italian tongue as well as the 
English, in which she was to prove so skilled a writer. 

Perhaps the greatest pleasure that this little city girl ever 
knew came with her visits to her grandfather in the country. 
He lived 30 miles away and that meant a long, long ride in 
the stage-coach. On and on between green fields she went, 
coming at last to Grandfather Polidori’s cottage and garden, 
the best of all sights. 

In that garden lived, you may be sure, caterpillars “brown 
and furry,’ and garden-mice “‘little and timid.” Over it flew 
the swallows, sailed the clouds, and arched the rainbow. 
Through it blew the wind which the puzzled little girl could 
never see. 

Her greatest pleasure in London was to go with her brother, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, to visit the Zoological Gardens. 
There were more birds and animals than she ever saw in the 
country. But they were less happy than the wild creatures. 
Much as she loved to see them, she could but feel sorrow for 
them in their captive state. 

So was it with the tiny caged canaries. 
of pleasure and of grief. Once she dreamed of these little 
friends of hers. It was that every canary in the city escaped 
from its cage by night and flew away to a beautiful park and 


They were a source 
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was free. Only till sunrise did this freedom last. Then like 
a great yellow cloud the pretty, singing creatures returned to 
their cages. 

Her brother, who was studying to be an artist, considered 
this dream worthy to be painted. Do you not agree that it 
would have made an exquisite picture? But it has never 
been done. Other things occupied the busy brother, and other 
things the little sister, who could paint quite well, too. 

She began to write in rhyme when she was very young. 
Verses about her cats and kittens and pets were carefully cop- 
ied by her sister in a little notebook. These were kept until 
Christina was 16, when they were published in a tiny book, 
illustrated by herself. 

Somehow, Christina never did grow up. She retained her 
fondness for toads and frogs and little wild creatures always, 
and was ever ready to take them in her hands if need be. 
Perhaps this will remind you of the good St. Francis and his 
“little brothers and sisters” of the fields and streams and air. 
As for children, Christina adored them always, and they her. 

Her beautiful poems won for her high place among the poets 
of England and the world. 

It is, as you will have noted, almost impossible to write of 
her without writing of her famous brother who was artist and 
poet, too. She went often to his studio where the most curi- 
ous and delightful of pets were kept. 

At one time he had an owl—very affectionate and interest- 
ing when tamed—a woodchuck, a deer, and that quaint little 
Teddy bear from Australia called the wombat. It was like 
a zoological garden, or better still, a Wonderland. And who 
should come there frequently but that very funny man, whom 
you know as Lewis Carroll, to study and to make photographs 
of them. —Christian Science Monitor 
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Will and Testament Seton on Wild Life Destruction 


NANCY BYRD TURNER HAT master-writer and life-long student 
of animals, Ernest Thompson Seton, in 
IF it’s in summer that I go, his monumental work on the lives of our game 

Or late in spring, animals, in sadness at the swift passing of our 
I bid a slip of a wren I know once magnificent heritage, alludes to one of 

To halt at my door and sing. the outstanding causes in the following sig- 
Her voice is as thin as a flute, nificant language, says Nature Magazine: 

But the notes are silver pure, “T have before me now the current issue 
And she’s so sure about something, of a well-known sporting magazine. It con- 

So utterly sure ! sists of eight articles (fourteen pages) on how 
to destroy game, one article (two pages) on 
how to preserve ducks; two articles totalling 
five pages on camping. Thirty-two pages are 
devoted to announcing new devices for the 
destruction of game and wild life, including 
fifty advertisements of various dogs trained 
to kill or help kill game with new and in- 
creased effectiveness. This publication is an 
accurate index of the thought and methods of 
today. 

“One hundred years ago the balance turned. 
Then the total of man’s destruction became 
greater than the reproductive power of the 
game animals. And yet, we have yearly 
added to that destruction, and foolishly we 
wonder why the wild life goes so fast. Now 
is the time for a decision. We must either 
abolish repeating weapons, high-power guns, 
steel-traps, poison, dogs, automobiles, and 
aeroplanes in all pursuit of game and harmless 
creatures, or accept the desolation of our 


Philadelphia Plain Dog Show woods and wilds, that at the present rate will 


certainly be complete within a few years.” 

the annual Just Plain Dog 
ow, given recently in Philadelphia by the ° 

A. Humane Society of Bergen County 
nearly 150 dogs were exhibited. First and The first new humane society to be re- 
second prizes were awarded in 27 classes, also ported to us in 1929 is that of Bergen County, 
the grand champion cup which went to N.J., with offices at 173 Main Street, Hacken- 
“Boots,” owned in Lancaster, Pa. Many sack. Cornelius Kahn of Maywood is super- 
interesting dogs paraded before the moving intendent. The president is Thomas Spearin 
picture camera, and a feature story of the of Glen Rock. and the secretary Marie J. 
affair appeared in the Evening Ledger. The Andreae of Maywood. Although incorpo- 
Auxiliary has promoted a number of plain dog rated as “Humane Society,” the new organ- 
shows in other Pennsylvania cities and will ization appears to be devoted to the protection 
continue this program with the return of of animals, and so should not be confused 
warm weather. with the older Bergen County S. P. C. A. 


Or if I go in autumn, 
I charge a friendly cricket 
In a familiar thicket 
To tune his fiddle and play 
His piece about September 
(Quick, with a lilting close). 
I have forgotten the way it goes, 
But he will remember. 


It may be wintry weather. 
Hickory, then, and pine 

Kindle upon my hearth and shine, 
Flames weaving together ! 

Till such a light will be on the wall, 
Such a loveliness in the room, 

I presently shall not know at al! 
—Or wonder, even— 

Whether it’s Heaven, 
Or still home. 


Applications should be received at once for rentals of 
the humane film 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


for exhibitions during or near 
HUMANE SUNDAY, APRIL 14, 1929 
OR 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS ANNIVER- 
SARY, APRIL 15-20 


The best moving picture illustrating kindness to animals yet produced 


In standard size only, either regular or safety. Particulars of 
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Che Band of Mercy 


Dr FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creature 

to protect them from cruel sd ures Ca 
The American Humane Education Society wil 

every person who forms a Band of Mercy of . i bes 


bers and sends the name chosen for the Band a: 1 the name 


= Deeheties address of the president who hus been duly 
1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, storie: poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president, 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and fourteen new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in January, nearly all 
being in schools. Of these, 34 were in Geor 
gia; 31 in Rhode Island; 17 in Virginia; 1 
in Pennsylvania; seven in Syria; four in Ten 
nessee; two each in Massachusetts and Texas; 
and one each in Maine and Michigan. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent-American Society, 169,988 


A Hint to Washington 


From Phoenixville, Pa., comes the report 
of the Herbert Hoover Band of Mercy, organ- 
ized in January, with thirty-two members, 
Will there be a similar one in Washington, 
D. C., beginning March 4? 


Needs Coaching 


“Do you play golf?” he asked of the simple 
but gushing maiden. 

“Dear me, no,” she bashfully replied. “T 
don’t believe I should even know how to hold 
the caddie.” —The Associated Magazine 


The manner in which animals are slaugh- 
tered is also one of the best gauges for the 
breadth or height of the culture of the people. 

—Deutsche Schlachthof-Zeitung 


box Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenues 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
ons dollar per year. Postage free to any part of the 
world. 
Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. ‘ 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 

Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 ® 
Associate Life 50 00 ~=Branch 10 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 10 

For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Ant 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persone 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A. 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


—GAndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
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